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For “The Friend.” 
Henry Hull. 
(Continued from page 130.) 

In his long and arduous journey through the 
Southern States, the sympathetic mind of Henry 
Hull, was often brought into tender feeling for the 
negroes, and in the flowing of gospel love he found 
it his duty to hold meetings for Divine Worship 
among them. 
this love, he was preserved in the meekness of 
heavenly wisdom, and qualified to enter into the 
difficulties felt by conscientious masters, as well as 
to plead for the rights of the slaves, and in many 
instances, his gentle, but firm and persuasive man- 
ner, seems to have opened the hearts of his audience 
to receive his message. 

Of a religious meeting among the coloured peo- 
ple in Western Virginia, he thus writes :— 

“We next had a meeting for the poor slaves, 
held in Goose-creek meeting-house, on First-day 
afternoon, with the consent of their masters and 
overseers, several of whom attended. The sight 
of so large a number together, as nearly to fill the 
house, was unusual to me, and their dejected coun- 
tenances and ragged appearance affected my mind, 
and awakened tender sympathy for them, under 
which I expressed my desires for their everlasting 
welfare—endeavouring, in simple language, to im- 
press on them the necessity of avoiding every evil 
practice, in order that the great God, whose com- 
passions are toward people of all colours and na- 
tions, might bless them, and give them patience to 
endure affliction in this world, and prepare them 
for that better world which is to come, where they 
would be freed from servitude and suffering. The 
poor creatures paid great attention, and sat with 
unusual quietude. 

“Being joined by John Lynch and another 
Friend, we set out from this place for Kentucky, 
on the 19th of Eighth month; and on the 21st, 
had a meeting at Montgomery county court-house, 
onthe Allegheny mountains. In twelve days after 
leaving Goose-creek, we got to the settlements in 
Keutucky, having crossed stupendous mountains, 
and traversed a long dreary wilderness, where we 
saw many wild beasts, and but few people—seeing 

ut one cottage in about eighty miles. We were 
under the necessity of lodging in a miserable hut, 
Where there were eighteen of us, and all but the 

Woman and her child, slept on the floor ; some in 
lankets, and myself and another Friend on a bear- 















While acting under the influence of 




















possessed a large number of slaves. 





thing to eat, but a scanty portion of sour milk, 
with a few ears of green Indian corn; the owner 
of our hut having gone thirty miles to the nearest 
mill to get a little corn ground. 

“In the morning, we set out without any refresh- 
ment, our stores being quite spent; and in the 
forenoon came to another log-house, inhabited by 
a couple from Ireland, who appeared to be above 
the lower class, having a number of books upon a 
shelf, which I took the liberty of examining, and 
among them was Samuel Bownas’ Journal. The 
man and his wife very cheerfully set to work to 
get us breakfast, as they kept a public house; but 
all they could supply us with, consisted of some 
Indian cakes baked on a board before the fire, and 
tea without milk, having neither meat nor butter. 
A traveller who had joined us that morning, kindly 
produced the remains of his stores, consisting of a 
piece of bacon, which he generously divided among 
us, being about two mouthfuls for each. This man 
had heard of our intending to go through the wil- 
derness, and had rode most of the night to over- 
take us, being desirous of having our company, as 


the danger of travelling was considered great; 
several robberies and murders having been recently 
committed. 


“In the evening we came to a neat cottage, 


where we found plenty, but got little sleep. Our 
landlady, stepping out after dark to a negro-hut 
close by, was bitten by some poisonous reptile, sup- 
posed to be a rattlesnake—her foot and ancle 
swelled, and the severity of the pain caused her to 
groan ;—feelings of sympathy for her prevented 
my sleeping much, and in the morning we were 
obliged to leave them, without knowing what the 
result might be. 


“In passing through the lands reserved for the 


Indians, our compassion was excited by the situa- 
tion of several families of squatters, whose houses 
and other improvements had been burned a few 
days before, by a party of light-horsemen sent out 
for the purpose of dispossessing them, in order to 
appease the Indians, 


‘“* When we reached the settlements in Kentucky, 
we put up at the house of General Kennedy, who 
Many of his 
neighbours hearing of our arrival, called to see us, 
with whom we had much free conversation on the 


practice of holding slaves, and the pernicious con- 


sequences of the free use of ardent spirits. It was 


introduced by my offering them tracts on these 


subjects, which I had brought from Philadelphia 
for the purpose of distribution. Some readily ac- 
cepted them, but others refused: we however read 
them to the company, at intervals, offering to their 
consideration, such answers to their objections as 
we were enabled to make. The General was the 
principal objector, and would not admit that the 
practice of slave-holding was wrong. He, how- 
ever, treated us with hospitality and kindness, and 
when we left his house, pressingly invited us to call 
again before we left the country. We then went 
to see the widow Timberlake, whose husband had 
been a Friend—she received our visit in a friendly 
manner. 


skin, with our saddles for pillows. We had no- 





“The following day we had a meeting in a pri- 
vate house at Richmond, Madison county; though 
there were but six or seven houses in the place, yet 
the people assembled from the country around, so 
that we had a large meeting, which proved satis- 
factory. After it closed, a Baptist professor offered 
us the use of their meeting-house at Dreaming- 
creek, where we had a meeting the day following. 
At both these meetings we had the company of a 
Methodist minister, who was a stranger to Friends 
and their principles, but appeared to be a sensible 
man. He assented to our doctrine on baptism as 
then held forth ; saying, he had for some time been 
persuaded that the baptism essential to salvation 
was a spiritual baptism. 

“Tt being the First-day of the week, we at- 
tended another meeting in the afternoon, held in 
the house belonging to the Methodists. The peo- 
ple were very kind to us, and several of them dis- 
puted who should entertain us; so we divided and 
were lodged at the houses of two of them. In the 
morning we crossed the Kentucky river at Boons- 
borough, the place where the first white settler 
pitched his tent. A few miles north of the river, 
we came to the house of Judge Clark, of Clark 
county, who, being related to two of our company, 
received us very cordially, and paid great attention 
to spread notice of a meeting to be held the day 
following, in the Baptist meeting-house. 

“A large number of people assembled, and 
their minister awong the rest, who in a hasty man- 
ner objected to the doctrines delivered, as soon as 
I took my seat, charging me with discarding the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ; a charge which he fell 
far short of substantiating, even in the opinion of 
his own hearers. When speaking upon the doc- 
trine of baptism, I had confined myself to giving 
the reasons which occurred te my remembrance, 
why the Society of Friends does not use water- 
baptism ; and several of his hearers expressed their 
dissatisfaction with his interrupting the quiet of the 
meeting, in which they had been edified with what 
they heard. One of them added, that he could 
perceive no need of urging those into the water, 
who did not see the necessity of it, but who were 
pressing after the baptism of the one eternal Spirit. 
On our way back to the house of Judge Clark, his 
wife remarked to me, that she hoped now to be 
released from that distress of mind she had been 
under, respecting this subject, for some time past, 
and which at times was so great, that she feared 
she should lose her reason; for she could not see 
her way to be baptized with water, and the preacher 
was continually urging on her the necessity of it, 
or she would be eternally lost; but now, said she, 
I am satisfied, and hope I shall no more be trou- 
bled about it. 

“Tn the evening we had a meeting at the Judge’s 
house, where this preacher again attended, but he 
made no further opposition. Many persons were 
present, and it was truly a solid season, in which 
Gospel truths were freely opened, and reasons given 
for the simplicity of our profession and practices— 
particularly our not singing in the customary and 
formal manner of most other professors, &c. The 
necessity of seeking after weightiness of spirit in 








our devotions, was set forth ; that as God is a Spirit 
they who perform the solemn act of devotion aright, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. We had 
a pressing invitation to have a meeting next day 
at the house of a person who lived nearly ten miles 
off, and who was at our morning meeting. I ac- 
cordingly accepted it, and Judge Clark, his wife 
and daughters, accompanied us thither. We were 
favoured with the fresh extendings of Divine love, 
for which humble thanksgivings were offered unto 
Him who is forever worthy. 

“This interesting family continued with us next 
day, and attended a meeting held in the court-house 
in Winchester, where many Gospel truths opened 
on my mind, and were delivered with clearness— 
ability being graciously afforded, beyond what I 
ever experienced before, to contend for them, in 
opposition to the superficial notions of formal pro- 
fessors. When the mecting closed, the people ap- 
peared unwilling to leave the house, and much 
brokenness of spirit and weeping were manifest, 
particularly among those who had become most 
acquainted with us. The wife of Judge Clark 
remarked, that she hoped the Lord would enable 
her to be resigned to the reproach that might be 
cast upon her, for ceasing to depend upon her 
former teachers, as she was now desirous to be 
inwardly attentive to the Teacher that could not 
be removed into acorner. Others assenting to the 
doctrines they had heard, joined in the expression 
of desires and prayers, that God would bless and 
preserve us in his work, among whom were some 
of the first characters in the country. 

“He who knoweth all hearts, knows that I do 
not pen these things in a boasting way, but do 
ascribe all praise to him; for had he not vouch- 
safed his help, I should not have dared to labour 
as I did, neither could I. May his preserving 
power continue to be with me, and afford me 
strength to move forward in his fear, for hitherto 
he hath helped me in this untrodden Jand, where I 


THE FRIEND. 








From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
African Shifts for Money. 


Amongst the numerous benefits which civiliza- 
tion confers upon us is that of money, or a “ cir- 
culating medium.” We have coins of gold, silver, 
or copper, each of a certain value, which no one 
dares to dispute. But the African traveller meets 
with endless difficulties about his money; and the 
natives themselves are often sorely perplexed on 


it gives, are often very great. The people of one 
town will frequently not acknowledge what gocs 
for money in the next town; and the farmer will 
not take the same thing for his corn that the trader 
takes: so that a person may have to sell and buy 
several times before he can get what he wants. 
And it requires a camel to carry as much money 
as we could put into the smallest purse. Other 
inconveniences will appear in the sequel. 

Coin has been introduced, to a certain extent, 
into some of the British and other settlements of 
jthe western coast of Africa. Yet this is little 
known out of the colonies. The native tribes bor- 
‘dering upon them, have other standards of value, 
if such they may be called. In one place, they 
count by so many “bars,” referring to “bars of 
iron,” which are of great value to them. So they 
ireckon that an ounce of gold or silver, or an cle- 
phant’s tooth, or a lump of wax, is worth so many 
“bars.” Here they are really deceived, since the 
value of iron is changeable, and the price also de- 
‘pends on the quality. So, in one part of the in- 
terior, they used to count by one pound of copper, 
which is subject to the same disadvantages. 

In most parts of the Gold Coast, and among 


| 


ordinary coin. But this is of no real value, and 
may be refused in the very next village. Dr. Barth 
tells us that the cowrie is, nevertheless, introduced 
into some of the chief towns of the interior. He 
found it to be one of the circulating mediums of 





have been earnestly desirous not to move too fast, 
or in any way contrary to his holy will, so that I 
have at times been unable to sleep or take my 
natural food, But feeling my confidence in my 
holy Helper renewed at this season, [ once more 
surrender myself into his blessed keeping. 


thersoever thou art pleased to lead me. Be thou 
with my dear family and keep us all in thy fear. 
“We rode to the widow Smith's, in Scott county, 
where we had a meeting at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, which was not so satisfactory as some 
others. In the evening we had a tendering and 
baptizing season with the family; and the follow- 
ing day being the first of the week, we had meet- 
ings, both morning and afternoon, in the court- 
house at Lexington, which were satisfactory oppor- 
tunities. We lodged at Thomas Steele’s, formerly 


Thou} 
knowest, O Lord, I am willing to follow thee whi-| 


Kukuwa, the capital of Bornu, a very large and 
powerful kingdom, which he explored. One pound 
sterling was equal to about 12,000 cowries: con- 
sequently, 50 of them were equal to one penny. 
He saw a merchant count 500,000 of these little 
shells. They were not strung together, as on the 
coast, in strings of 100, but were counted out sin- 
gly. And, though chiefs and governors use rush- 
sacks, containing 20,000 cowries each, yet nobody 
would receive them without counting them over. 
One hundred thousand, or about eight guineas’ value, 
were reckoned a load for an ordinary camel. So that 
if a person wished to travel with £100, he must have 
twelve camels to carry his cash, if it was in cowries. 

There is another kind of coin current in Kano 
and other parts of that neighbourhood, namely, 
strips of cotton cloth woven by the natives, about 
two and a quarter inches wide, which is dyed and 





a school teacher in New York, and from whom I 
received part of the little schooling I had.” 

(To be continued.) 

—— +e 

Jt ts well for us that we are born babies in 

intellect. Could we understand half what most 
mothers say and do to their infants, we should be 
filled with a conceit of our own importance, which 
would render us insupportable through life. Happy 
the boy whose mother is tired of talking nonsense 
to him before he is old enough to know the meaning 
of it. 


——-~+e 


The consumption of tobacco in France increases 
at an extraordinary rate. The income to the go- 
vernment last year from this source was about $36, 
000,000. In 1835, it was but $3,000,000, For 
the past 47 years, it has becn over $877,000,000, 


made into vestments. The same standard prevails 
in Sarawa, a powerful kingdom south of Hausa, 
lying between it and the Gold Coast. But shirts 
are the favourite coin, and will pass where cowries 
;were refused. 
Kukuwa, and is generally received by the peasan- 
try. ‘These shirts are of different kinds and sizes, 
and so have different values attached to them ; but 
a good shirt made in Kano, will pass for money 
‘throughout the country. When the travellers 
were in want of provisions, as the villagers would 
not take cowries, Dr. Overweg took the shirt from 
his servant's back, and readily got a goat for it, 
though it was in a tattered condition. In another 
village, Dr. Barth was two hours haggling with 
two young women for a couple of fowls; as he had 
only cowries, which they would not take as money, 
but desired as ornaments to their persons. 


| bordering tribes, the cowrie, a small shell, is the} 





Austrian dollars have found their way into 
Kukuwa, where they are recognized, but are sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in value; so that, with a 
bag of dollars, you may be rich one day, and only 
half as rich a week afterwards. Nevertheless, 
suppose you had some of these dollars, and wished 
to buy corn in the market, you must first buy cow. 
ries to suit the merchant; then with these you 
must buy a shirt to suit the peasant, and with the 


this matter. The trouble and inconvenience which |\shirt you buy corn; for, as we have said, different 


kinds of people will not take the same kind of 
money. ‘Thus marketing is attended with no 
small fatigue and trouble; and if not “sharp,” 
you may be cheated several times in procuring a 
single article. 

Barter, or a mere change of commodities, is a 
still more uncertain mode of dealing. The natives 
often think themselves very shrewd ond cleyer, 
whilst they are easily outwitted by foreigners; for 
they know not the quality of the metal of which 
a manufactured article is made. In Kano, they 
refuse to give more than 1000 cowries for a razor, 
that is, one shilling and eightpence ; but then the 
razor which they get for this sum, is sold by Bir- 
mingham manufacturers for sixpence. They will 
only give one cowrie for a needle, because bad ones 
have been sold at that price, and they get worthless 
trish for their money. Near the coast, where iron 
is valuable, they wish for a heavy gun, because it 
contains more metal; and they get a gun which 
originally cost eight or ten shillings, giving for it 
merchandise to the value of several pounds. They 
‘now demand the full mint price for their gold and 
silver, without considering that alloy is put into 
our money; and they take in exchange something 
that the British trader offers at four times its prime 
| cost. 

It will thus be seen how much civilization helps 
commerce, in furnishing a standard and portable 
‘coin, or medium of circulation. The wants of the 
negroes are few and easily supplied, or else mar- 
iketing might occupy half their lives. But money, 
when in the shape of a shirt, may be always use- 
ful ; since, if they do not want anything for it, 
they can wear it themselves; and in the countries 
referred to, it forms the sole or chief article of 
dress. 





——_3.>_—_ 


Universalism in Smooth Water.—Col. Richard- 
son was in a boat along with two Universalists, on 
the river some distance above the Falls of Niagara. 
The Universalists began to rally the Colonel on 
‘his belief of future puvishment, and expressed their 
astonishment that a man of his powers of mind 
should be so far misled as to believe the horrid 
‘dogma. The Colonel defended bis opinions, and the 
result was a controversy, which was carried on 80 
\long and earnestly that, when they, after some time, 
\looked around, they found that they were hurrying 
iwith great rapidity towards the Falls! The Univer 
salists dropped the oars, and began to ery to God 
to have mercy on them. Richardson Jaid hold 





of the oars, and exerted all his strength, and, by | 
This is now the standard coin of|God’s merey, pulled ashore. 


When they had 
landed, he addressed his companions : “ Gentlemen, 
it is not long since you were railing at me for be- 
lieving in future punishment. Your opinion is, that 
when aman dies the first thing of which he 8 
conscious is being in heaven ; now I want to know 
why you were so terribly frightened when you 
thought that in five minutes you'd be over the falls 


into glory?” The Universalists were silent for 


some time; and at length one of them, scratching 
his head, said: “I'l tell you what, Colonel Rich- 
ardson, Universalism docs very well in smooth 
water, but it will never do to go over the falls of | 
Niagara ‘” 
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THE FRI D. 
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Selected from §. Pothergill’s Journal. utterly fail. May our minds cleave to the Pre- 
Let it become a constant watch to avoid that server of men, that thereby strength may be re-| 
ruinous practice of tattling, tale-bearing and secret newed simply to suffer, and simply “to stand in the| 
reflection. These sources of division, are hateful ‘counsel of God ; then how, where and what we are, 
toGod and man. This character sets itself as the | will be perfectly right. 
object of general contempt 5 its hand is against 
every one, and every one’s hand and heart will be christianity may be more anxious to live christian 
against those who merit it. 


own mind and family are sufficient to employ a the sect, or reflecting on our fellow servants and 


prudent mind, without interfering unnecessarily in our brethren, the sons of the same Father.—S. F. 
the business of others. Notwithstanding this, sa-| 1780, 


cred reproof, where just, aud immediately ‘addressed | 
to the party, is a beautiful, useful part of friend- 
ship. 1761. 

The boundaries of innocence once passed, it is 
difficult to say where people will stop. 

Neither tradition, former experience, the most this great central region are afforded by the pau- 


+e —— 


For “The Friend.” 
Recent Geographical Besearches. 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


indubitable conviction of true religion seated in the | city and scanty size “of the Australian rivers, of 


head, can ever effectually complete the work in us| which the Murray alone seems fitted for continu- 
or others ; but the renewed daily experience of|ous steam navigation; and by those dry, scorching 
redeeming, enlarging virtue, to build us up to His|and sandy winds, blowing from the interior, which 
praise who hath “gathered us in measure to the/are so fee/ingly deonsined by all recent colonists. 
morning, and to the advanced light of a blessed, |The suspicion of a central lake, though it cannot 
heavenly day. ’|be disproved upon our present knowledge, yet is 

He who forms day and night, directs the alter-|now entertained by few. Many vast tracts of fer- 
nation of the seasons, and holds in his hand every 
wind that can pos ssibly blow on the dwellings of | 
men. 

‘lo know the counsel of the Lord, is re: dered 
an esseutial blessing only in proportion to our fidel- 
ity in correspondent practice ; the simplicity of 
obedience is our best covering, and will stand us 
in stead when extensive knowledge, and quickness| 
of apprehension in unpractised truths, will only) 
pierce the hand that grasps at them, as the princi- 
pal dependence and treasure. 

Stand fast in your own lots; abide in the faith | 
and patience; be sober, and hope to the end: 


less yet be discovered between the desert and the 


to the northwest of Lake Torrens, furnish a for- 
tunateexawple. By taking its physical characters 
‘in their totality, Australia seems destined to be- 
come a Coast Empire only; though vast enough, 
as such, to satisfy all the imaginings of the future. 


England to this southern worid. Whether it re- 
main ours in colonial union, or be peaceably dis- 
severed by the events of the future (peaceably, we 
‘say, because such a war as that of the American 
though the times are gloomy, the outgoings of the revolution can never recur,) Australia will still be 
morning are of God, and he can and will, in his| English in its language, literature, and political 
own time, cause the wilderness to become a fruitful life. We shall not only have created a nation out 
field. Look not too much at the declension of|of a wilderness, but shall have ennobled the peo- 
others, lest your faith fail; but steadfastly look to, | ple so created , by the gift of institutions, which the 
and follow on to know, the Lord Almighty, who | struggles and experience of centuries have happily 
remains for ever, and the defection of multitudes | won for ourselves. 

can by no means impair his unchangeable truth! Though the sovereignty of Australia is virtually 
and righteousness. 


Many make use of the name of the church for of its territory ‘already occupied by our colonies 





fraudulent purposes and lucrative views, the filthy|we are led with Sir R. Murchison to regret that | 


luere of pre-eminence. I know them by this mark |no settlement has been made on the northern coast. 
—they aspire to be great, and not by becoming|The proximity to the equator is a drawback; and 


men. 


They say they are zealous, some think thane lende narrower and less productive. Still we can- 


so, but where the eye is not single, no zeal can be|not but believe that on the shores of the Gulf of 
|Carpentaria, or elsewhere on this coast, there are 
I can-| spots profitable for colonization, for commercial i in- | 


there that is of the right sort. 

Our nation is intoxicated with success. 
not rejoice with their joy. Methivks there is some |tercourse with the Indian Archipelago, and for fu- 
thing behind the veil to teach us righteousness. ;ture overland communication with the nothern set- 
The commotions of the present day have not that’ tlements of the eastern coast. 
instructive effect on the people. 
Lord of heaven 
and arm. I believe He will do it, and that the| which we allude. 
day is near at hand; that he will work his won-| 
derful work. Oh, that our names may be written) brief, cannot omit mention of the great islands 


May the great} has done so much for us in this region of the globe, 


in his book, enrolled in his army; so shall the) which lie variously grouped over the vast space of 


strength of salvation and protection be our portion.| the Indian Ocean. Madagascar, Borneo, and New 
All other vision is a dream, and all labour fruitless|Guinea, the three largest, covering six times the 
or Worse, that hath not some tendency to promote | surface of the British Isles, are still searcely known 
this establishment. Ob, therefore, let our fervour |to us but in their coasts. 
be directed to that substance the wise of all ages ‘been carried within »—and in the Indian Archipe- 
have chosen, and leave the bustles of obstructing lago the Dutch, led by commercial instincts, have 
things, to sit at the feet of the Prince of Peace.—|cver been the most active and successful explorers, 
SE to J. Pemberton, 1759. 

May all the labourers in the Lord’s service be|sources, mineral and vegetable; while their Fauna, 
clothed with the humility, meckness, wisdom, and |including the races of men which tenant them, 
Strength of the Lamb; this will be victorious at/ offers endless objects of curious speculation to the 
last, when the zeal, will and wrath of man must| naturalist. 





It is my fervent wish that all the professors of 


The concerns of one’s |lives, than either in advancing the consequence of| 


Other physical proofs of the desert character of 


tile country, profitable for settlement, will doubt-|T 


|sea; of which the recent discoveries of Mr. Stuart) 


It is impossible uot to feel pride in the relation of 


| conceded to England, and the most profitable parts| 


little, and the servants of all, patient toward all|we have reason to suppose the margin of fertile 


The energy, which | 


and earth maguify his own name | will doubtless in the end accomplish the object to} 


Our record of geographical research, however | 


W herever adventure has} 


|—these islands give large promise of internal re-| 


us; the latter island, with its long line of living 
|voleanos, forming part of that vast volcanic belt, 
nearly 3000 miles in length, which traverses the 
Indian Archipelago; skirting or crossing those 
crystalline and sedimentary formations, to which 
the same subterranean forces have probably given 
their island elevation, as well as the rare and pre- 
cious metallic deposits seemingly so abundant in 
this region. The vicinity of this great island group 
ito Australia will doubtless hasten that better know- 
ledge of their geography and productions, which, 
considering their extent and position, it is fitting 
we should have. There are obstacles from tropi- 
cal climate and savage population. But European 
enterprise has overcome these elswhere, and will do 
so here. A handsome volume recently published 
in Amsterdam, under the title, “ Fastes Militaires 
des Indes Orientales Neerlandaises,” by Captain 
Gorlach, is the most complete record with which 
we are acquainted of the prowess and enterprise 
of the Dutch settlers in the East, which have en- 
abled them to found a colonial empire and a trade 
in that Archipelago second only to that of Britain. 
The Philippine Jslands have been vaguely known 
to us through the feeble sovereignty of Spain. 
hose, far more important, which form the empire 
of Japan, after sundry singular fluctuations of Ku- 
\ropean intercourse, ending in its almost entire ex- 
clusion, are now opening themselves to our com- 
| merce ;—precariously, however, and under a cer- 
tain compulsion, which we would fain hope may 
hereafter take a more settled and tranquil form. 
In a recent article we have spoken of Mr. Oliphant’s 
ivaluable work, as one provoking the desire for fur- 
ther and more intimate knowledge of those islands; 
extraordinary in their physical features, rich in their 
productions, and peopled by a race peculiar in their 
language, and in their political and social institu- 
tious. Many curious questions will be solved by 
jour closer intimacy with Japan. We carnestly 
hope that they may be solved by peaceful inter- 
course; without those intermediate stages of strug- 
gle and bloodshed which have defaced our rela- 
tions with the neighbouring empire of China. 
There yet remains, to complete our rapid sur- 
|vey, that great double continent of the West, form- 
jing fully a third part of the total solid land of the 
, |globe. Wholly hidden from our knowledge until 
about three and a half centuries ago, the two con- 
tinents of America are nevertheless now more fa- 
miliar to us than any parts of the world which 
come within the scope of ancient geography. In 
North America the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whether independent or still under British sove- 
|reignty, has carried lines of travel across the most 
sterile and mountainous tracts between the two 
oceans; and to the mouths of the rivers which, is- 
suing from a wild region of forests and lakes, empty 
themselves into the Artic Sea. The active spirit 
of westward colonization in the United States,— 
the need of direct overland communication between 
the Eastern States and those newly created on the 
Pacific,—the successive abstraction of Mexican pro- 
vinces on the west and South,—and even the ab- 
surd fanaticism of the Mormon emigrants—have 
all tended, within the last fifteen years especially, 
ito open out these vast countries to our knowledge, 
| Railways already traverse the prairies of the Mis- 
sissippi and ascend the valley of the Missouri; 
while steamboats make their way up the latter 
river, a thousand miles above the confluence of 
these two mighty streams. The Rocky Moun. 
tains, the great watershed of this continent, are 
yielding their difficult and dangerous passes to 
[the enterprise of traders or settlers;—the Indian 
tribes are disappearing under the pressure of this 








Sumatra and Java are better known to|new race; and an overland post now performs 
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regular journeys between California and the older 
States of the Atlantic Coast. The able surveyors 
of Canada and the United States will speedily fill 
up the gaps which yet remain in the geography of 
the central and southern portion of the North Ame- 
rican continent. By far the most important of these 
works is the narrative of the route from Canada to 
British Columbia, published by professor Hind, of 
Toronto, who went in charge of the Canadian, As- 
siniboin and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition. 
The maps and illustrations of this publication are 
of great scientific value, and it deserves especial 
notice as a contribution of the Canadians themselves 
to the knowledge of the vast territory which is the 
inheritance of their own descendants, and which 
forms so large a portion of the British-American 
Empire. 

The British possessions on this continent, lying 
to the north and west of the flourishing provinces 
of Canada, cover an enormous extent of surface, 
well nigh equal to the total area of Europe, but 
hitherto solely or chiefly known to us as the great 
hunting territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It disputes with the kindred region of Siberia the 
claim of being the greatest fur-producing country 
of the globe. The conditions of climate and surface 
are such that three-fourths of its extent will proba- 
bly ever remain a breeding ground for the wild 
animals of the chase. But the eager spirit of en- 
terprise has of late awakened the question whether 
the southern borders of this vast territory be not 
open to profitable agricultural settlement, especially 
along the valleys of the Saskatchewan and its sub- 
ordinate streams. An exploring expedition sent out 
by the Colonial Office about three years ago under 
Captain Palliser, in relation to this object, has al- 
ready obtained many valuable results; among which 
we may especially notice the observations of Dr. Hee- 
tor on the passes over the Rocky Mountains; show- 
ing certain of them to be lower and more facile of 
transit than any others yet known across this 
great mountain chain. ‘The scale of operation, 
however, is so vast in these surveys, that it is need- 
ful to await their further extension, before any 
practical measure can be founded upon them. 


Meanwhile we are rapidly gaining knowledge of 


our colony of British Columbia, on the Pacific side 
of the mountains; incited at the present moment 
by the golden harvest there, but justified for the 
future by the prospects of those more tranquil and 
lasting harvests, promised by a fine climate and fer- 
tile soils. It is our belief that Canada and this 
new Colony of the West will eventually be united 


by a belt of settlements between the boundary of 


the United States and 52° or 53° N. L. But, 
even with the aid of railroads and continuous em- 
igration, half a century may be required to work 
out this result. 

The summary we have thus given of the actual 
state of geographical knowledge, will show at once 
the voids still remaining to be filled up, and the 


energy and intelligence engaged in fulfilment of 


this work. The number and extent of such void 
places in geography will probably surprise those 
not accustomed to large views of the world they 
inhabit. Another century, however,—perhaps even 
less,—will make us masters of all that is really 
worthy of attainment. And as, in thus discover- 
ing new lands fitted for human habitation, it is 
clear that we are in effect providing for a lar- 
ger amount of human life on the globe, we can- 
not but express our earnest hope that a higher 
and more diffused civilization may obviate or les- 
sen those evils which are the appurtenances of an 
overcrowded world, and which put to severest 
trial the political, social, and religious institutions 
of mankind. 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


meetings there on the 22d, and, on the 23d, went 
to Marblehead, to see the Gatchel family, relatives 
of his first wife, and at Lynn he found that Zac- 
cheus Collins, his old host, had departed this life 
during the time of their absence to the eastward. 
Here his companion left him, to return to his own 
home. In company with John Southwick, Joshua 
rode to Boston. On the 24th, he held a meeting 
there at the house of Obadiah Wheeler, in which 
he had some service. Before leaving the house, 
he requested the members of the family and many 
Friends, who still tarried, to sit down and endea- 
vour to retire into silence. Joshua was then en- 
gaged to exhort them to follow the leadings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who promised that when he 
was lifted on high, he would draw all men unto 
Him. ‘That those who were faithful to his draw- 
ings, would be separated from the world and its 
ways. After the meeting, in company of Obadiah 
Wheeler, he rode to Leicester, where he lodged at 
the house of Deborah Earle. At a meeting held 
there on the 25th, he had large and acceptable 
service. A son of the widow Karle had married 
out from Friends, with a Presbyterian woman. He 
had, however, been again restored to membership, 
and his wife having been convinced of the princi- 
ples of Truth as held by Friends, had also been 
received as a member amongst them. Her father 
was at this meeting at Leicester, and afterwards 
rode with Joshua, as he says, “to a little town 
called Worcester.” As he rode along, he spoke 
to Joshua, telling him he had a daughter joined 
to Friends. Joshua queried, “Is she any worse 
child, or worse christian than she was?” He said, 


verse, not for contention, but for information. 
Joshua said, he was willing, as far as he could, 
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day, in which he had to mention and comment on 
the passage in the New Testament, where it is said 
that some who had been followers of Christ, left 
him, being offended at the closeness and simplicity 
of his doctrine. In the afternoon, he had a meet. 
ing at Mendon, in which he had to mention the 
several sorts of ground, in which the good seed of 
the kingdom was sown, and that it was not in- 
tended that any of the seed should be lost, or sown 
in vain. In this meeting, his mind was exercised 
in the belief, that there were those present, who 
had often been watered, who yet brought forth 
briars and thorns, whose end was night to cursing, 
On the 27th, he had a meeting at Winesocket, in 
which he set forth the harmony, which is found in 
the true church, using the similitude of the out- 
ward body and its members. He showed them, 
that it was for want of keeping under the govern- 
ment of the Lord Almighty, who first formed man, 
that there was so much diversity of opinion in the 
world, on religious matters. He laboured fer- 
vently to persuade all of that large assembly to 
come under the government of Christ, which could 
bring all into harmony of faith. 

He had another meeting in the afternoon, at 
Smithfield, and the next day, the 28th, rode to 
Providence, and had a meeting there. He dined 
with Moses Brown and, after dinner, had a reli- 
gious opportunity with him, and his family, who 
were then ail gay. He laboured with them ina 
close manner, much desiring that they might all 
be christians, indeed; that afternoon he had a 
meeting at Neshanticot, and the next day one at 
Greenwich. In this meeting, he had to treat on 
the two dispensations, and was led to show them 
that the gospel dispensation would fall short of that 
of the law, if immediate revelation was not con- 
tinued tous. That was the foundation upon which 
Christ declared his church should be built. In the 
afternoon, he had a meeting at Warwick, wherein 
he laboured to incite the people to follow the lead- 
ings of God’s Holy Spirit, and to close in with the 
visitations of his love, whilst he was working in 
them to deliver them from sin. He showed them 
by the example of Israel of old, how God cared 
to satisfy him. He then said, “ You profess not|for and preserved his people whilst they were obe- 
to study your sermons.” To this, Joshua assented. |dient unto him, bringing them out of Egypt, the 
“You mentioned many texts of Scripture, and I|land of bondage, and dividing the Red Sea before 
believe they were rightly quoted. I wonder how|them. Joshua pressed on them the necessity of 
you remember them.” Joshua, in reply, said, “ I/regeneration, without which no man can be a fol- 
spake as they were opened to me.”’ He then said,|lower of Christ, or witness a passing from under 
“You always preach when you are at home, don’t|the bondage of sin and corruption. Returning to 
you!” Joshua, on this, said, “ There are several | Providence, that night he lodged with Moses Brown, 
Friends belonging to the meeting 1 do, who some-|and on the 30th, rising early, be rode to Taunton, 
times speak [in the ministry], and yet we have|and had a meeting there, at which the priest of the 
many silent meetings.” He said, “I cannot re-|place attended. Joshua had close service, and 
concile that.” Joshua said, “ If thou wiltconsider|then rode to Freetown, to a meeting appointed 
the nature of gospel worship, and that it is to be|there for that afternoon. ‘The lukewarmness of 
performed in spirit, and in truth, thou need not|some who were in attendance, caused it to be 
wonder.” He then said, “You always preach|an afflicting opportunity to this lover of the Lord 
when you are abroad, and appoint meetings, don’t) Jesus Christ, who longed to see the professors of 
?” Joshua replied, “1 donot.” “Do younot|the Truth, true-hearted, cross-bearing disciples, 


you! 
think that you impose upon the people?” Joshua|zealous and faithful in all things appertaining to 
life and salvation. After meeting, Joshua went to 


said, “I think not, when we appoint meetings, we 

do not promise to preach; but if we feel our minds|Thomas Earle’s to lodge, having ridden forty 

engaged to speak, we do it as we find ability.|miles, and attended two meetings that day. The 

Your preachers preach for moncy, and are obliged|next day he was at meeting at Swanzey, in the 
morning, and ‘Tiverton, in the afternoon, after 


to speak, but we do not.” He acknowledged tbat 
it was too true. Much more conversation ensued,| which he crossed to Rhode Island, and lodged with 
Isaac Lawton, an eminent minister of Christ. 


and when they reached his dwelling, he kindly 
pressed Joshua to alight and refresh himself. This} On the 1st of the Eighth month, he had a mect- 
Joshua was free to do. He found this Presbyte-|ing at Portsmouth, and notice for one to be held 
rian, convinced of the imposition of the clergy, but|at Newport that afternoon, having failed to reach 
knew not how to get from under them. On part-|that place, he passed over the two ferrics through 
ing, he pressed Joshua, if he ever came in that|the is!and of Canonicot, to the mainland, hoping 

to be able to reach Purchase Quarterly Meeting, 


part of the country, to call and visit him. Riding : 
to Uxbridge, Joshua had a meeting there the next/in New York. He soon found this was impracti- 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


JOSHUA BROWN. 
Returning to Salem, they had two satisfactory 


“he thought not.” Joshua said, “ that is well, so 
far.” The father then said, he had a mind to con- 
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cable, and finding he had passed on too fast, he re- 
turned to Newport, to their week-day meeting, 
which with difficulty was accomplished, it being a 
yery rainy morning. The meeting at Newport, no 
one expecting a stranger there, was small; but one 
held in Canonicot that afternoon, was pretty largely 
attended. Friends came from Newport, and many 
of the inhabitants of the island alsocamein. In this 
meeting, Joshua was led to treat of the way pro- 
fessors departed from the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and how they must be led if they wit- 
nessed a recovery. He earnestly exhorted the 
ople to mind the day of the visitation of grace 
to their souls, least withstanding the offers of that 
day, they should not be gathered. Passing over 
to the mainland, on the 3d he had ao meeting at 
South Kingston, wherein he was led to set forth 
the formality of many of the professors of the 
christian pame, and to show those gathered the ne- 
cessity of witnessing their religion to be a heart- 
work, that they might know a being taught of the 
Lord, and not to receive their faith by the precepts 
of men only, and in order to this, he pressed on 
them the necessity of minding the day of their 
visitation. He dined at Thomas Hazard’s, where 
he had lodged the previous night, and then at- 
tended a meeting in the afternoon, at Richmond. 
The meeting was not satisfactory, for he found 
things low as to a lively feeling of religion. 
(To be continued.) 
cnmnenstiipliiinnnieie 
Will not the Editor of The Friend allow this to be in- 
serted ? 
[We do not much like such “dreams” of heaven, but 
as the moral is good, we give it place.] 
Selected. 
NOT IN VAIN! 
“T have laboured in vain,” a teacher said, 
And her brow was marked by care— 
“T have laboured in vain,” and she bowed her head, 
And bitter and sad were the tears she shed 
In that moment of dark despair. 
“Tam weary and worn, and my hands are weak, 
And my courage is well-nigh gone, 
For none give heed to the words I speak, 
And in vain for a promise of fruit I seek, 
Where the seed of the Word is sown.” 
And again with a sorrowful heart she wept, 
For her spirit with grief was stirred, 
Till the night grew dark, and at last she slept, 
And a silent calm o’er her spirit crept, 
As a whisper of “ peace” was heard. 
And she thought in her dreams, that the soul took flight 
To a blessed and bright abode— 
She saw a throne of such dazzling light 
And harps were ringing, and robes were white— 
Made white in a Saviour's blood. 


And she saw such a countless throng around, 
As she never had seen before— 
Their brows with jewels of light were crowned, 
And sorrow and sighing no place had found, 
For the troubles of Time were o’er!— 
Then a white-robed maiden came forth and said, 
“Joy! joy! for thy trials are past !— 
Tam one that thy gentle words have led, 
In the narrow pathway of life to tread,— 
I welcome thee home at last!” 
And the teacher gazed on the maiden’s face, 
She had seen that face on earth, 
When with anxious heart, in her wonted place, 
She had told her charge of a Saviour’s grace, 
And their need of a second birth. 
Then the teacher smiled, and an angel said, 
“Go forth to thy work again ; 
It is not in vain that the seed is shed, 
If only one soul to the cross is led, 
Thy labour is not in vain.” 
And at last she woke, and her knee she bent 
In grateful, childlike prayer,— 
And she prayed till an answer of peace was sent, 
And Faith and Hope as a rainbow blent 
O'er the clouds of her earthly care. 
And she rose in joy, and her eye was bright, 
er sorrow and grief had fled,— 
And her soul was calm, and her heart was light, 













For her hands were strong in her Saviour’s might, 
As forth to her work she sped. 


Then rise, fellow-teacher, to labour go! 

Wide scatter the precious grain— 

Though the fruit may never be seen below, 

Be sure that the seed of the Word shall grow— 
Toil on, in faith, and thou soon shalt know, 
“Thy labour is not in vain!” 


——_—_~>—____ 


For “ The Friend.” 
LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 
“And they feared, as they entered into the cloud. 
And there came a voice out of the cloud, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, hear him.” (Luke ix. 34, 35.) 


True-hearted christian holding thy way, 

Onward and upward toward life’s bright day, 
Clouds there are many before thee,— 

Whose dark’ning shadows of fear and ill, 

And damp-mist sorrows the heart to chill, 
Are dimming thy passage to glory. 


Lowly in humble abasement bowed, 

Thou canst but fear to enter the cloud, 
Unseen is its radiant lining ; 

Of hope and comfort it seems the tomb, 

Though still on the back of the coming gloom, 
The sunbeams of love are shining. 


To thee, on the face of the cloud appear, 
An awful warning to waken fear, 
Lest its gloom be in anger given; 
Yet passing away to thy spirit sight 
’*T will glow in the richest and purest light 
Of mercy and grace from heaven! 


From the very cloud thou mayst hear a voice, 
Bidding thee ever believe and rejoice 
In Jesus, the Rock of salvation ; 
Tis the voice the three in the mountain heard 
In the hour of fear, when their blessed Lord 
Wore the light of transfiguration. N. 


>> 


“On the ladder of God, that upward leads 
The steps of progress, are human needs. 
For His judgments still are a mighty deep, 
And the eyes of His providence never sleep: 
When the night is darkest, he gives the morn; 
When the famine is sorest, the wine and corn!” 

[The Preacher.” I. G. W. 

—__~>_—_—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
The American Agricultarist. 


The editor of this popular and valuable journal 
makes some judicious and appropriate remarks on 
the commencement of the twentieth volume of the 
periodical. After calling up some of the remini- 
scences suggested by a review of the past nineteen 
years, he adds: “ Let us work while the day lasts, 
Of those whose names stand on the first books of 
this office, how few remain on this stage of action. 
The word ‘deceased’ has been written against 
many a name during these nineteen years, and) 
doubtless is written for many others by the record- 
ing Angel. We are all hastening onward through 
this life’s pilgrimage. Our plowing and sowing, 
our harvesting and consuming, and marketing the 
products of our fields will speedily be over. The 
year we now enter upon, will, to many of our 
members, be the last. Let us put our houses in 
order, at the very commencement of the year; let 
us sow any good seed yet to be sown for the harvest 
of the next life, and root out any foul weeds that 
have been hitherto permitted to grow. If this be 
done, with that Omnipotent aid vouchsafed to all 
who will seek for it, it matters little whether pros- 
perity, or storms, or drouths, visit our outward 
fields. If the soil of the heart be in order—the 
fallow ground all broken up and planted with good 
seed, and watered with the dews of grace—the new 
cycle we enter upon, will be what we heartily wish 
to all our readers—A Happy New Year.” 


_—_—_oo—_—- 























For “ The Friend.” 


Worldly Compliance. 


It was a noteworthy feature in the teachings of 
the Saviour of men, when he forewarned his dis- 
ciples, that the religion which he introduced, should 
not be popular. For the worldly, the ambitious, 
the self-pleasing and the voluptuous, it had few 
attractions. Instead of alluring followers by pro- 
mises of being flattered and caressed, or holding 
out to their view the friendships and honours, 
the riches and pleasures of this world, He plainly 
told them that they should be hated of all men for 
his sake, and that in making choice of Him and 
his religion, they must be prepared to endure the 
loss of everything else, to be despised and perse- 
euted, and accounted as fools. “ If ye were of 
the world,” says He, “the world would love its 
own; but decause ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” 

Here the cause of the hatred is plainly stated to 
be separation from the world ; not being of its 
spirit, nor following its fashions and customs, which 
is ever the case with the sincere disciples of Him 
who declared, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
The apostles understood it so, and such force had 
their Master’s teaching on their minds, that they 
wrote in very strong terms to the believers, respect- 
ing the subject. 

Gentle and meek as was the disciple who leaned 
on Jesus’ breast, yet such was his zeal against the 
spirit of worldly compliance, that he says: “ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father.” Again, 
“ We know that we are of God, and that the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” Another apostle says 
of those who are lost, that the god of this world 
hath blinded their eyes, lest the light of the glori- 
ous gospel of God should shine unto them. The 
Apostle James makes a great part of pure and 
undefiled religion to consist in keeping ourselves 
unspotted from the world; and another enjoins, 
“ Be not conformed to this world.” 

The antagonism between the world and the 
christian, as thus set forth by our Lord and his 
apostles, is so broad and entire, that the dullest 
comprehension cannot fail to perceive it; yet there 
is a studied and systematic effort, even under the 
guise of religion, to bridge over the chasm which 
divides them, to reconcile their opposite and hostile 
views and practices, to smooth down or fritter away 
palpable differences; and, regardless of the express 
declaration of our Lord himself, to inculcate the 
idea that it is possible to serve two masters—God 
and mammon. 

Many listen to these flesh-pleasing suggestions ; 
and not liking to give up religion altogether, and 
yet, averse to the cross and self-denial, and desir- 
ous of shunning them, they readily drink in the 
plausible and accommodating theories which pro- 
pose to help them to heaven without renouncing the 
world, and thus to make them heirs of two king- 
dows as widely different as light and darkness, and 
Christ and Belial. Of the teachers of such errors, 
the apostle says, “ They are of the world; there- 
fore, they speak of, or in favour of, the world, and 
the world hearcth them.” 

The teachers and the hearers are of the same 
spirit, and to both the doctrine of our Lord is very 
distasteful, when he says, “ Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple.” ‘ If any man will come after me, let 


When a scar cannot be taken away, the next|him deny himself and take up his cross daily, aod 


kind office is to hide it. 


follow me. For whosoever will save his life, shall 
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lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it. For what is a man advan- 
taged, if he gain the whole world, and lose him- 
self, or be cast away.” 

It is not a little surprising to observe what in-| 
genuity is evinced in endeavouring to appropriate | 
these unmodish but honest tests, and yet to indulge 
in the customs and fashions, the grandeur and show, 
the vain conversation, empty compliments and hol- 
low friendships of the world, as though the march 
of refinement and the social improvements of our| 
day, had rendered the sayings of Christ and his 
apostles obsolete, and changed their plain meaning. 

In our own religious Society the tendency is 
obvious ; and not a few, perhaps, argue the more 
strenuously in favour of the modern compliances, 
because they are inwardly sensible their cause is a 
weak one, and feel that they have need of all the| 


courage and countenance which bold assertion and |calling for another alteration on the same ground 
sophistical reasoning can give them, to allay the| 


uneasiness which secret compunctions of conscience 
often create. They would gladly be convinced by 
their own arguments, that the disregard of plain- 


than that of Friends, and yet equally comply with | ing the visited children of our heavenly Father; 
the requirements of christian simplicity. We would | and bringing ourselves within the import of the say- 
say to such, If it is your wish to observe the plain-|ing, ‘‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
ness which the gospel enjoins, why do you want/that believe in me, it were better for him that a 
any change? We never hear the objection made,| millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
that Friends’ dress is not plain enough ; but, on| were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 
the other hand, that it is too plain, too unmodish| It is especially worthy of serious notice, that all 
and singular, rendering it a cross to be seen in it.|the modern innovations in our Society, respecting 
The desire to put it off arises then, not from a de-/ plain dress, language, living, demeanour and other 
sire to be simple, but obviously to be more like} matters, are in the direction of nearer conformity 
other people, more like the world, and thus to get|to the world and its ways, and not to lead from it, 
rid of the plainness which marks the wearer as a Is there no significance in this fact ? Whatever 
Quaker, and of the yoke and cross which attach|the motives of the proposers of them may be, 
thereto. when we see that they all tend in this direction, 
Beside, if you adopt another dress now, even|and then read the solemn declarations of our Lord 
though it be according to the prevailing mode, so| and his apostles, regarding conformity to the world, 
changeable are the fashions, that in a little while,}should not this fact induce us to pause and take 


it too would become singular and conspicuous, 





as the first; and surely it is far more dignified 
and consistent with the stability of the chris- 
tian character, to make no change’ at all, but keep 





warning, lest, having thrown down what was de- 
signed to be a hedge about us against the inroads 
of evil, and given the rein to our inclinations in 
these things, we find, when it is too late, that we 
have prepared the way for the destroyer to enter 


to the plain and convenient dress which true|and spoil the flock. And as regards our individual 


ness of speech, behaviour and apparel, and indul-| Friends have long worn. 

gence in costly and showy furniture and living, &c.,| It is not pretended that putting on and steadily 
are not incompatible with being good Friends; but|wearing a plain dress, has ever proved a disadvan-| 
after they have exhausted all their resources, there |tage to any one in the spiritual warfare. On the 
is still in the deep recesses of the heart a consci-|contrary, many have found it a preservation from 
ousness which no argument can wholly efface, that evils, to which they were strongly tempted by al- 
it is not so. We would affectionately counsel such |luring but delusive prospects of pleasure ; and in 
not to reason against the convictions with which | withholding them from which, the inconsistency of 
they are favoured, however weak and faint they |indulgence, with the plain apparel they wore, acted 
may be, lest the visitations of the Spirit of Truth |no inconsiderable part; and though irksome at the! 





be gradually withdrawn, and they left to the guid- 
ance of their fallen reason, which, in religious mat- 
ters, “leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind ;” and 
thus they realize the saying of the dear Saviour, 
“If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness.” 

Friends did not take up their testimony against 


gaiety and grandeur, and other worldly com-| 


time, they afterward had cause to bless and praise 
the hand which imposed this salutary restraint. 
There are those who threw off the plain dress of 
their early education, and found it like the open- 
ing of “the wide gate,” and smoothing the descent 
into “the broad way,” leading them into the false 
and corrupt pleasures of the world; and when 
awakened at times toa sense of their prodigal state, 


pliances, from any affectation of singularity, or|they have lamented their wanderings from their 
desire to mark themselves by a peculiar badge, |father’s house, but found it hard work to return. 

but from a firm persuasion, wrought in the mind| Can the advocates of change point us to a single 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, that it was |instance, where a dying Quaker, young or old, ever) 
the Divine will, they should thus evince their non-|regretted keeping to his simple, self-denying appa-| 
comformity with the world and its ways. Many|rel, and language and living? We believe not. | 
who had a birthright in the Society, and many|But we have instances of such, even among the) 


others who have been convinced of its princi- 
ples, and been brought into it, have found, as 
they kept under the power of the Spirit of Truth, 
that their only way to peace, though greatly in the 
cross, was by being obedient in these things; and 
it would be presumptuous to suppose that the Lord 


would call for obedience in matters which were of | 


no importance. Those who have known this work 
of grace in themselves, will readily admit that no- 
thing so effectually humbled the pride of the heart, 
and subdued the stout and stubborn will in them, 
as the humiliating process by whieh they were 
brought to submit in these little and despised things, 
as they are considered by many; yet painful as it 
was, they found it a blessed work to them, and the 
day of obedience one of sweet peace and consola- 
tion. It is often by weak things and foolish, in the 
eyes of men, that the Lord chooses to lay low the 
lofty, and humble the proud; and nothing which 
he pleases to use as a means of carrying on the | 


work of salvation, can be esteemed, with impunity, | 


of light obligation or importance. The Scriptures 
moreover show, that prophets and apostles were 
commissioned by the Most High, to give commands 
to the believers on the subject of dress, and our 
Saviour himself did it in respect to language also; 
and will any one presume to say, that subjects thus | 
noticed by the Almighty, are of trifling moment ? 
But some say, that we can adopt another dress! 


young, where their obedience in these respects, af- 
forded them comfort, and they have warned others, 
against yoing out into the fashions and ways of the 
world, 

In the solemn hour of sickness and death, when 
\the gilded fascinations of the world fade away, and | 
all the flimsy sophistries with which men seek to lull) 
their consciences and soothe their uneasy convic- | 
|tions, are dispelled; we have many cases recorded, in 
\which the Witness for God in the soul has arisen} 
in judgment, and brought individuals under great 
condemnation for departing from the plainness and 
simplicity of their education, and some have found 
no rest or peace until they altered or destroyed the 
fashionable attire and ornaments with which they 


} 
| 


condition, we may be tossed as on an unstable sea, 
where we have wilfully launched out, after having 
dismissed the heavenly Pilot, may be driven hither 
and thither, we know not where, drifting nearer 
and nearer to the fatal shoals of a mongrel profes- 
sion of religion, a little christian and a good deal 
worldly, and at last be stranded and make fearful 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

Far be it from us to place undue importance 
upon any outward observances or conformity. We 
know that religion does not consist in these, but in 
doing the will of God from the heart, under the 
sanctifying power of that living faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, “ which is of the operation of God,” 
and which nothing else can give to the soul. But 
we also know that it is the Divine will, that our 
religious Society should be separated from the spirit 
and customs of the vain world in the particulars of 
which we have been treating, and it is not for us to 


‘choose out such requirements as we please, or to 


say this is a small and unimportant matter, and I 
need not conform to it. We must take his com- 
mandments as a whole, or we shall practically re- 
ject his government. We may try to excuse our 
deficiency by charging others with tithing the mint, 
and rue, and anise, and cummin, and neglecting 
the weighticr matters of the law; but if we refuse 
obedience in rendering the tithe in what, from its 
seeming littleness, is the nearest and closest test of 
the entireness of our love and allegiance, we may 
soon come to disregard justice, merey and truth— 
for he that is unfaithful in the least, is unfaithful 
also in much, and if we wilfully reject one point 
of the Divine law, we may incur the guilt of the 
whole. 


Secs ied se ast 
- When will talkers refrain from evil-speaking ? 
When listeners refrain from evil-hearing. 
ey arte 
Those who are tutored in the school of suffering, 
learn to pity those in affliction. 





had decked themselves, when in health; declaring 
that it was nothing but pride aud « desire to shun 
the cross, and to look like the world, that induced| 
them to depart from the plainness in which they 
had been brought up in earlier life. 

Are we to reject and set at nought all these tes- 
timonies, and arrogantly conclude that infinite 
wisdom and goodness was wrong in thus dealing} 
with his creatures; that we know better than He! 
does, and that mankind are too highly cultivated 
and refined now, to render attention to such trifles| 
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Our readers may remember, that in a notice of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting held in the Tenth month last, 
mention is made of a paper received by that meet- 
ing, signed by upwards of forty Friends who had 


necessary? If our actions and arguments practi-|separated from one or more meetings in Iowa. 

cally say so, will not our spiritual vision become) This paper, we understand, expressed “ with feel- 

dimmed, and may we not.be in danger of balk-|ings of deep humility,” the conviction those Friends 
? y o o> 
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had arrived at, after experiencing the evils attend-|they had distributed to the citizens generally, to-| day, it was taken into consideration, and finally a 
jog upon the course they had pursued, that such| gether with a printed copy of the Remonstrance resolution adopted, recommending the Supreme 
separations have a scattering tendency, and lead|presented to Council, by three of their number.| Executive Council “ to hear what the said remon- 


toa disregard for the wholesome rules of disci-|In the evening of the 4th, they were called on by 
pline; and their desire to become again united to) Col. William B 


“some properly organized body of Friends.” 

From communications recently received from 
Friends in other bodies, similarly situated as those 
in Iowa, we are glad to find that a similar convic- 
tion is arrived at by the writers, and the acknow- 
ledgment that they find separation is no cure 
for the sad lapses at present existing in our reli- 
gious Society. As we believe there are many 
honest-hearted Friends, who, from the treatment they 
received from the hands of their brethren in religious 
profession, the supposed hopelessness of relief and 
a more faithful support of the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Society, by the meetings to which they 
belonged, were, in the hour of suffering and weak- 
ness, induced to separate from those meetings, 
whereby both were losers, we should rejoice if they 
and the meetings, would review the course they 
have respectively taken, and “ under the softening 
influence of the love of God,” remove every thing 
which prevents them from harmoniously labouring 
as one body, for the promotion of the blessed cause 
of truth and righteousness. 





(Continued from page 130.) 

Our editorial of last week closed with the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Remonstrance, presented 
to the Supreme Executive Council, by the Friends 
imprisoned, and threatened with exile. 

While they were waiting to hear the decision of 
the Council, they were visited by one of the mag- 
istrates of the city, and the following dialogue took 
place :— 

Magistrate—I am come as a magistrate of the 
city, to know what you are confined here for. 

Friends—We are waiting to know ¢hat ourselves. 
We were sent here and detained by a military 
force, and in direct violation of the civil authority ; 
and our cause is the cause of every freeman in 
Pennsylvania. 

Magistrate—Who then does confine you? 

Friends—We know not, nor on what ground we 
are confined ; but we are told it is in pursuance of 
a recommendation of Congress, and a resolve of 
the Council. 

Magistrate—Have you had a hearing? 

Friends—No. 

Magistrate—It is then my business to see and 
inquire into it. 

The magistrate then left them, and returned in 
about an hour to inform them that he had endea- 
Voured to obtain an interview with “some of the 
great men,” but could find none of them but the 
Vice President of the Council, who tod him that 
the prisoners were to be sent to Virginia without a 
hearing. We expressed himself shocked at this 
uvheard-of proceeding, and said he would confer 
with his brethren of the bench, and do everything 
in his power to avert a blow so fatal to the liber- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Finding that arrangements 
were making to hurry them away, before any ef- 
fectual steps could be taken to bring them to trial, | 
or to secure them at least a knowledge of the) 
charge or charges preferred against them, and a} 
hearing in which they could defend themselves, 
and that wagovs and a guard were ordered to be 
ready to start with them on the coming Seventh- 
day, the prisoners thought it right to have a hand- 
bill published, briefly stating the circumstances of 
their arrest and subsequent treatment, the arrange- 


strants can allege, to remove the swsptczons of their 
radford, who read to them a letter being disaffected to the United States.” 
he had received from the Secretary of the Execu-| In the meantime the Council, having received the 
tive Council, by which they were officially informed | consent of Congress to tender an oath or affirma- 
that that body had resolved to send them to Staun-| tion of allegiance to the Friends, not satisfied with 
ton, in Virginia, “there to be secured and treated in that adopted by the State, arrogated to themselves 
such manner as shall be consistent with their re-| legislative power, and prepared a “ test ;” a reso- 
spective characters and the security of their per-| lution being at the same time adopted “ that such 
sons.” Their brethren in religious profession in| of the persons now confined in the lodge as shall 
the city, who deeply sympathized with them in their|take and subscribe ‘this test,’ should be dis- 
trials, prepared and presented to the Council a/charged.” There were many reasons which ren- 
remonstrance against the arbitrary measures pur-| dered it altogether improper for the prisoners to 
sued towards the prisoners, petitioning that body to| take this test; they, therefore, drew up and sent 
consider the matter “in a solid, religious way, and/ to the Council another remonstrance, in which they 
in the fear of God whom we profess to serve in the| gave the reasons why they could not conscien- 
gospel of his dear Son, at whose judgment-seat we/|tiously subscribe or take it, that the law of the 
shall ere long appear:” this was signed by one|land prescribed the circumstances under which, 
hundred and thirteen Friends. |(and under which alone until the Legislature al- 
Despairing of obtaining justice from the State) tered the law,) the test could be tendered; and 
authorities, the incarcerated Friends drew up a/those circumstances were not such as were attend- 
remonstrance, and had it presented to Congress ;| ant upon any of them. They again petitioned to 
in which, after stating the manner in which they) be allowed a hearing, and pointed out, that, ac- 
had been treated, aud the efforts made by them to) cording to the resolutions of both Congress and the 
obtain a hearing by the Council, they call upon} Council, they were now subject to no further punish- 
that body “in the most solemn manner,” to givée| ment than any other citizens, who declined taking 
them an opportunity of being heard, “ and answer-| the oath or affirmation of allegiance to the State. 
ing every matter suggested and entertained by you! Upon the receipt of this remonstrance, the Coun- 
or them against us, being assured we shall appear] cil resolved to refer their case to Congress, of which 
to be true friends to, and to be anxiously solicitous| they directed them to be informed. Congress, 
for the prosperity of America, upon the prin-| however, had just before adopted the resolution, 
ciples of justice and liberty; and though we are| recommending the Council to hear the remon- 
clearly convinced from the precepts of Christ,| strants, which resolution was immediately trans- 
the doctrine of his apostles, and the example of| mitted to the latter body. Upon its receipt, the 
his followers in the primitive ages of christianity,’ Council at once ordered its President to “write to 
that ali outward wars and fightings are unlawful,| Congress, and let them know that the Council has 
and therefore cannot join therein for any cause| mot tame to attend to that business in the present 
whatever, we cannot but remind you that we/alarming crisis;” and that they were disposing 
are, by the same principle, restrained from pur-| everything for the departure of the prisoners. It 
suing any measures inconsistent with the apos-| was evident that each body was desirous of escap- 
tle’s advice to ‘live peaceably with all men,’ un-|ing the odium of the tyrannical course adopted to- 
der whatever power it is our lot to live; which| wards so many highly respectable citizens, there- 
rule of conduct we are determined to observe,| fore, on the 8th of the month, Congress having 
whatever you or any others may determine con-| received the last mentioned information from the 





cerning us.” 

It is probable, that the information given in the 
hand-bill put forth by the prisoners, coming as it 
did, from persons who had been long known and 
highly esteemed for their uprightness, their bene- 
voleuce, and their peaceable deportment, had a 
favourable influence upon their fellow-citizens, 
which, in some measure, re-acted upon the Council, 


}Council, Resolved, “that it would be improper for 
Congress to enter into any hearing of the remon- 
strants or other prisoners in the Lodge, they being 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and therefore as the 
Council declines giving them a hearing,” it is re- 
commended that they be immediately sent away. 
At the same time, Congress ordered various epis- 
tles issued by the Yearly Meeting and Meeting for 





ments making for suddenly banishing them from 
their beloved families and friends, and the hard- 


ships they were likely to suffer. ‘This hand-bill 


for it resolved to send the remonstrance from the 
Friends to Congress, accompanied with the query 
whether that body “ had any objections, to such of| newspapers; probably with an expectation that 
the aforesaid gentleman as should now take an they would tend to satisfy the people with the mea- 
oath or affirmation of allegiance to the State, being| sures taken with these Friends. 

enlarged.” ‘To this interrogatory, Congress re-| From the shifting of the consideration of their 
plied, by a resolution, “ that it had no objection.”| case from the Council to Congress, and the resolu- 
‘This action of the two bodies was a virtual aban-| tion of the latter, that as they were citizens of 
donment of the charges, or rather “ suspicions’) Pennsylvania, Congress could not give them a 
that these Friends were, “ with much rancor and | hearing, the prisoners became convinced there was 
bitterness, disaffected to the American cause,” in-|no further ground for hope of being allowed to 
clined to communicate intelligence to the ““enemy,”| meet whatever charges might be brought against 
and “injure the counsels and arms of America,”| them, and to disprove the causclessness of the “sus- 
upon which they had based the arbitrary proceed-|picions’’ upon which they had been violently taken 
ings against them; and as there was a law of the, irom their homes, imprisoned, and were now about 
State of Pennsylvania, prescribing the course to be|to be sent into exile. They therefore drew up a 


Sufferings, together with the fictitious papers sent 
to it by General Sullivan, to be published in the 


| pursued towards such of the inhabitants as declined) Protest and had it delivered to the Council, in 


to take the “test,” it was clear that if these) which they say, “In this resolve [that they be 
Friends so declined, ne greater punishment cou!d|immediately sent into Virgina] contrary to the 
be legally or equitably inflicted on them than this|inherent rights of mankind, you condemn us to 
law allowed. When the remonstrance of the pri-| banishment wzheard. You determine matters con- 
soners was presented to Congress, it was ordered|cerning us, which we could have disproved had a 


. . . > r . . 
“to lie on the table ;” but, being called up the next) hearing been granted—The charge of refusing to 





‘promise to refrain from corresponding with the 
enemy,’ insinuates that we have already held such 
correspondence, which we uéterly and solemnly 
deny—The tests you proposed, we were by no 
law bound to subscribe, and notwithstanding our 
refusing them, we are still justly and lawfully 
entitled to all the rights of citizenship, of which 
you are attempting to deprive us—We have never 
been suffered to“come before you to evince our 
innocence, and to remove suspicions which you 
have laboured to instil into the minds of others, 
and at the same time knew to be groundless, al- 
though Congress recommended to you to give usa 
hearing, and your President assured two of our 
friends, we should have one.” They then state how 
Friends had at all times been restrained by their 
peaceable principles, from taking any part in any 
insurrections, conspiracies or fighting, and con- 
clude: ‘We do therefore, as the last office we ex- 
pect you will now suffer us to perform, for the bene- 
fit of our country, in behalf of ourselves, and for 
those freemen of Pennsylvania who still have any 
regard for liberty, solemnly remonstrate and pro- 
test against your whole conduct in this unreason- 
able excess of power exercised by you.” This 
Protest was also printed and circulated through 
the city. 

The town-major was ordered to detail a guard 
to escort the prisoners to Reading, and wagons 
were provided for the conveyance of themselves 
and baggage. There was great reluctance shown 
on the part of the citizen soldiery to act as a guard 
or escort. On the afternoon of the day fixed upon 
for their removal, the prisoners were allowed to go 
to their homes, to take leave of their respective 
families ; but owing to the difficulty in completing 
the arrangements for having them conveyed and 
guarded, it was not until the 11th, at five o'clock, 
P. M., that the wagons were brought up to the place 
of confinement, and to use their own language “ we 
were compelled, some by actual force, and some by 
force being admitted, to take seats, and were driven 
through the city to the Falls of Schuylkill, a spec- 
tacle to the people.” It is further added, “from the 
first of our imprisonment, a great number [of the 
citizens] of most denominations, publicly expressed 
their abhorrence of the measures taken against us; 
and during our confinement we were every day 
visited by the most respectable characters of the 
community. On the day of our removal, not only 
the house in which we were confined, but the streets 
leading to it, were crowded by men, women and 
children, who by their countenances, sufficiently 
though silently expressed the grief they felt on the 
occasion.” 

Previous to leaving the city, nine of the prison- 
ers sent an application to the Chief Justices of the 
State, to be brought before them by writs of habeas 


corpus. 
(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from England to the 21st ult. 

Intelligence from China to Eleventh mo. 9th, had 
been received, via St. Petersburg. It states that a peace 
was concluded by the French and English with China, 
on the 26th of Tenth month, and that it was ratified on 
the 5th of Eleventh month. The allied forces had eva- 
cuated Pekin, and the Emperor was expected to return 
to it immediately. The greater portion of the spoils 
fell into the hands of the French soldiers. Some of 
the privates sold their shares for thirty thousand francs 
each. 

The British Parliament had been further prorogued to 
the 5th of Second month. 

The distress at Coventry is such, that forty thousand 
weavers are said to be actually starving. 

The Moniteur says the Emperor has decided that from 
First month, and by way of reciprocity, Englishmen 
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visiting France shall be permitted to enter and travel 
through the country without passports. 

A decree is published, suppressing the prohibition 
against the exports from Algeria, of barks for tanning 
purposes. 

A pamphlet bearing the title “‘ The Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. and Europe,’ has been issued in Paris, and 
attracted considerable attention, having, it is said, re- 
ceived the approbation of the Emperor Napoleon. It 
urges in forcible terms the cession of Venetia for a 
valuable consideration, and contends that such a pro- 
ceeding will not only bring about a peaceable solution 
of existing difficulties, but will, in all respects, be a 
positive advantage to Austria. 

The Archbishop of Lyons had published a haughty 
pamphlet against the imposition of a stamp upon pas- 
toral letters treating of political matters. He pronounces 
the imposition of the stamp humiliating, and not to be 
submitted to by the bishops. 

As the new commercial treaty between France and 
Belgium wili render the importation of coal absolutely 
free, the English coal will be also entitled to enter duty 
free into France. 

The Paris flour market was firm. Wheat also was 
well maintained, and closed with an advancing ten- 
dency. 

A Naples despatch says that France had succeeded in 
inducing the belligerents to consent to a suspension of 
hostilities, in order that the negotiations for the surren- 
der of Gaeta might be entered upon. Victor Emmanuel 
contests a condition which entitles Francis the Second 
to send a representative to plead his cause at a future 
congress. 

The French fleet was expected soon to leave Gaeta. 

A despatch from Rome of the 15th, says the bombard- 
ment of Gaeta was to be recommenced, in consequence 
of the non-acceptance by Francis the Second, of the 
conditions of surrender. 

The London money market was active; rate of dis- 
count 43.5 percent. The Liverpool market for bread- 
stuffs was improving. The cotton market also was 
active; sales of the week, 138,000 bales; prices had 
advanced jd. a }d.; stock in port, 539,000 bales. Con- 
sols, 93}. 

Unitep States.—Affairs at Washington.—Each suc- 
cessive week marks the downward progress of the Go- 
vernment, which appears to be rapidly hastening to a 
crisis. The Administration, like Congress, is paralyzed 
by divided counsels, and unable to act efficiently in any 
direction. Major Anderson’s removal to Fort Sumter 
has embarrassed the President’s counsellors, some of 
whom approve of the troops remaining there, while 
others think they should be ordered back to Fort Moul- 
trie. Floyd, the Secretary of War, sustained the de- 
mand of the South Carolina Commissioners, and in- 
sisted that the Unifed States forces should be withdrawn 
altogether, and as the President was not prepared to 
assent to this measure, the Secretary has resigned his 
post. Lincoln and Hamlin have both received anony- 
mous letters, threatening violent opposition to their 
inauguration, and the Richmond Enquirer very coolly 
proposes for the States of Virginia and Maryland to 
secede and prepare an armed force to capture the capi- 
tal of the United States, and prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Republicans. In the Senate Committee of 
Conference, Senator Seward advocated the following 
propositions on behalf of the Republican members. Ist, 
That the Constitution shall never be so amended as to 
permit the interference of the Federal Government with 
slavery in the States, and that this shall be secured by 
legislative enactment. 2d, An amendment to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, granting a jury trial to determine whe- 
ther persons arrested as fugitives, really owe labour or 
service to the parties by whom they are claimed ; and 
3d, A resolution of Congress, recommending the repeal 
of the so-called Personal Liberty bills of various North- 
ern States. These propositions were rejected by the 
South as insufficient. 

Congress.—On the 31st ult., Senator Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, made an earnest speech in which he asserted 
that all the cotton-growing States would positively 
withdraw from the Union. He maintained their right 
to secede, depicted the horrors of civil war, the sure 
result of any attempt to preserve the Union by force, 
and strongly urged a peaceable separation. In the 
House of Representatives, Pryor, of Virginia, offered a 
resolution, that any attempt to preserve the Union be- 
tween the States of the Confederacy by force, would be 
impracticable, and destructive to republican liberty. On 
motion of Stanton, of Ohio, the resolution was tabled 
by a vote of 98 to 55. 

The Next Administration.—Reports apparently correct 
assign the post of Secretary of the Treasury to Simon 


Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and that of Secretary of the 
Interior to Edward Bates, of Missouri. Places in the 
Cabinet have, it is stated, been offered to Alexander H, 
Stephens, of Georgia, and Robert T. Scott, of Virginia. 
Whether the two latter accept the offer or not, it indi- 
cates the desire of the President elect to pursue a po- 
licy of conciliation. 

South Carolina.—The Convention now in session at 
Charleston, has issued an address “to the People of the 
Slave-holding States,” which is intended to demonstrate 
the necessity of their taking part in the present attempt 
to break up the Union. South Carolina, it is said, has 
seceded, because the government of the United States 
has become “a consolidated democracy,” and because 
its original constitution has been overthrown. The 
South, it is alleged, is taxed, through the operation of 
the tariff, for the benefit of the North, where three- 
fourths of the taxes collected are expended. A govern- 
ment so large as that of the Union, it is asserted, can 
never work harmoniously, the minority having no power 
to protect itself, and a free people can, therefore, never 
submit to it. When powerful, it will encroach on some 
section, which of course will resist. It is argued that 
aggression upon slavery naturally followed from the as- 
sumption of undue power, the Constitution being first 
abolished by constructions; and that being done, the 
consolidation of the North to rule the South by the 
tariff and slavery issues, was in the obvious course of 
things. The weaker section, it is contended, can find 
safety only in independence, and it is too late to think 
of reuniting with the North, under any amount of new 
pledges. The Convention has directed the Collector at 
Charleston to retain his post for the present, and clear 
vessels according to the laws of the United States; 
Postmasters also are ordered to act as they have been 
accustomed, but these officials are all required to take 
an oath to obey the laws of South Carolina, and to pay 
all the funds collected by them, into the State Treasury. 

Jvents at Charleston.—On the 27th ult., Major Ander- 
son, the officer in command at Fort Moultrie, removed 
his force except a few men, to Fort Sumter, a much 
stronger defence, which commands the barbor. Before 
abandoning Fort Moultrie, he spiked the guns, and de- 
stroyed some of the gun-carriages by fire. This step, 
which appears to have been taken on his own responsi- 
bility, occasioned great excitement in the city. A large 
volunteer force soon proceeded to Fort Moultrie, and 
took possession of it for the State of South Carolina; 
Castle Pinckney and the United States Arsenal were also 
seized. In the latter a large quantity of arms and am- 
munition were found. The Palmetto flag has been raised 
at all these places, as well as at the Custom-House, and 
that of the United States removed. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 251. 

Slavery in Nebraska.—The House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Nebraska, on the 10th ult., passed 
the bill prohibiting slavery in the territory, by a vote of 
thirty-five ayes to two nays. 

Texas.—Gov. Houston has called an extra session of 
the Texas Legislature, which is to assemble on the 21st 
inst., to consider the present crisis. The secession feel- 
ing is said to be in the ascendant. The Convention of 
the people is to assemble on the 28th inst. 

Treasury Notes.—The proposals for $5,000,000 Trea- 
sury notes under the act of Congress, were opened on 
the 28th. The aggregate of the bids were less than 
$2,500,000, at rates of interest varying from 6 to 36 
percent. All the bids at 12 per cent. or under, were 
accepted, and subsequently offers were made and ac- 
cepted for the balance of the issue at 12 per cent. The 
high rate demanded, shows how much the credit of the 
government has suffered by the revolutionary proceed- 
ings in the South. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: Naruan Suarpiess, Concord; James EME, 
West Chester; Samuet Hities, Wilmington; Henry 
Corr or Wittiam Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 

calli 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 11th of Tenth month, 1860, 
at Friends’ meeting-house, West Grove, Chester county, 
Pa., THomas Smepuey, of Willistown, Chester county, 
to Racuen G., daughter of Isaac Preston, late of Frank- 
ford, Pa. 

PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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